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and impregnated it with a Known proportion of Gatf' then by 
degrees I let fall into it the Salt of Iron, until I found it thereby 
as deeply tinged red, as the fame quantity of Farrington- waters 
would be by the fame proportion of Gall .• The quantity of the 
Salt of Iron,that performed this,was near two grains. This wa¬ 
ter, fo tinged,rafted and fmelt juft as the natural water from the 
Spring with Gall did: If I added a greater proportion of Salt, 
it would make it naufeous and Emetical. Sherbom^ Decemb, 
17. 1669. 

The Causes of Mineral Springs further inquired: And the grange 
and fecret Changes of Liquors examined j by Dr. f. Beale, to 
the Publijhcr. 


Sir > 

I Am much obliged to my honored Friend Dr H. for his Ant¬ 
ics of Mineral Springs, and his A nimadverfions relating to 
that Argument. I offer no Obje&ion againftthe Note, that 
fome Waters do lick up the Salts,before they be perfectly fixt in 
the Materials of Metals: Only this I humbly propofe forfui ther 
Inquiry > Whether fome Waters,by their long paflage through 
fub-terraneous fteams of divers kinds, and by heats and coo¬ 
lings, and by many changes of thefe, and by feveral kindsof 
drainings, bycollifions, an i manifold alterations of <he con¬ 
texture of their minute parts may not firft acquire fome M^tallin 
Tin&ure$ and thence aflift the Generationof Perfect Metals, 
if they meet with fit materials 5 Or if they (liould be tu t ber con- 
codied, before they be intercepted by opening the Sp ng ? If 
this may fometimes fallout, then we may infuch c.Tts.tvoid 
thedifficu'ty of undertaking, that Metals, there cont.nued hun¬ 
dreds of years,arc imperfedt and in fieri And perh ’ps the chdy- 
beat and other Metalline Spirits may be pmer and more throu li¬ 
ly deopi'ative, before they be embodied into fii m Metals,ch n 
after they are by Fire extradfed. An •' then this may be a fecret 
caufe, why fome Springs prove jeffedually Medical,when 0- 
therMedicinsdo fade. 

Learned Varro faith , Tcllus Mater omnium. And we can ea- 
fily apprehend, that all folid Bodies, even Gold and- firmed 
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Jewels, though they feem (hong enough to hold out a Plato¬ 
nic al Revolution, do neverthelefs naturally tend to a Terreftrial 
Diffolution. And feme of the Ancient Philofop ers have con¬ 
ceived , that Water u the Mother to Earth itfelf, And they 
feem to have thegreateft Authority, as well as good Reafons 
on their fide. And Honourable Mr Beyle hath by choice Ex¬ 
periments taught us, that Water may have her turn to put in 
her claim fora Maternal right; and to be as much a Principle,as 
any of the other which we call Elements, And it feems to hold 
a kind ofMiddle Station between Earth and Air; apt to be con- 
denfed into the former or to be expanded into the latter; and to 
have a nearer allyance to running Metals, fplendid Gems,and 
tranfparent Minerals, than Earth can have. 

But tachemus in your Numb, 50. offers more clofely , the 
Various alts , efpecially of the Alcalfs , and Acids, to be the 
Principles of all mixt Bodies, I cannot doubt, but that they 
are generally neceffary Ingredients fand powerful Agents for 
Generation: And perhaps there are as many kinds of Salts, as 
there are Earths, Minerals,Stones,Mecals,VegetabIes,Tafts, &c. 
from the fweeteft Sugar to the moft difpatching Menflrmm > 
Yet many of them by their expedit Volatility, and fome by 
by their inclination to unite firmly with water, as in Glafs, do 
fhew a more than ordinary congeniality and friendly agreement 
with the pureft liquids. Air and Water. 

But to decline intricate Theory's,and therewithal the fubtil- 
ties and difficulties of determining, WhetherSalt or Water be 
the nearer or more original Principle; or the more copious,more 
aiftive, or more influencing in this or that Body .• This we have 
before our eyes; The Birch and Alder feed more kindly on a 
thin uliginous moifture, the Elme, Pine,Firr,Pitch, and Cy- 
prefs, chufe a ftronger liquor j yet thefeand many more of the 
wideft difference, are fometimes feen to draw their whole fufte- 
nance, bulk and ornaments, whether annual or perennial,from 
the liquors they find in the fame piece of ground, and from 
the ambient Air, and Dews > when as yet by our beft diligence 
we cannot difiinguifli the Liquors or Salts clofe y approaching 
their feveral Roots. And we may exchange ail the Earth to¬ 
tally from the Roots of Trees, whofe Barks, Sap, Fruit, and 



Seed have very much differing-Salts, and areof very diffe¬ 
rent kinds* and yet fee each Tree profper the better by the 
Exchange. Hence we may fufpect. that the very contextures 
of their Bodies, from the firfl: fpirting of their feed, and as 
they are form’d gradually from the Invifible Principles or Spi¬ 
rit and vigor of their Seeds, however fmall and impmceptible, 
are the natural Limbecs , where the common Raine, Water, 
and Air, are digefted into very much differing Leaves, Fruit, 
Seed,Refins, Gums, cooling Julips, &c. perhaps as the Cow’s 
belly converts the common juyce of all forts of Grafs in f c Milk > 
or as the Bee ferments the dew of all Flowers intoHony and 
Wax. 

We fee alfo , that an handful of Moffe, fometimes above a 
fpanlong, and refembling Vegetables, grows out of a fmall 
Oyfter-mel, without Earth, dirt, or find for the relief of the 
Root* Trees out of bare Rocks, and the annual attire cf Harts 
and Eucks out of their bony Heads. Whence we may eafily appre- 
end , how the Seeds in their time, and afterwards the Roots, 
Stems and Leaves of Trees, maybe the proper Strainers to 
generate the peculiar yaps and Juyces * and perhaps tofermenc 
and boylethe Liquors into their feveral Salts. It may pals 
fora refemblance, if not for an inftance, that the Juyce of 
fome fweet Pears may be dryed into a veryfweet Sugar* and 
the Juyce of fome other Pears is fo fierce , that at the very ope¬ 
ning of the Rind with the teeth, it doth almoft fuffocate, as 
if it would kill dead immediately * and yet this Juyce by time 
and feafonable maturationbecomsfweet, winy, andlufciou r . 
And we hear of divers Exotick rluits that will kill outright * and 
that fo quick, as may challenge the fierce!! Menftrutim of an 
expert Chymift. Now, as the Homs of a Jtagg have their 
whole growthaud virtue from the protruding Bloud and Spi¬ 
rits of the Animal, the Moffe (as by the Microfcope ap¬ 
pears, when withered) from the inward fbel of the Oyfferand 
the Marine Water * fo in Plants, the yap may by Heats and 
Coolers, and other changes in yu rimer > Autumn and Win¬ 
ter, by Winds, and compreffing Air, be hardened in o 
the Timber, yeeds and their Stones and Kernels. All 
feems to be but yap at the firfl: draught, or little elfe befides 
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pure Air and Water, till tht r e be concreted into peculiar 
.S’altsby more curious Strainers, and by morefubtil Boylers 
than Art hath hitherto deviled. And with no lefs probability 
Mineral Wateis may acquire their proper Salts in their fub- 
tenaneouspaffages by their Strainers and Conveyances, by 
the various Temper they meet with, and by their dafli- 
es , and following changes of contexture. But this I leave 
to further inquiry. 

And this was my Ayme in your Trad 43. p. 855*, where 
by a flight andcurfory allufion I compared the Motion of Sap 
in Vegetables to the defeent of Liquors in an Alembick. I 
had no thought of fquaring the comparifon to agree inallcir- 
cumftances. And here alfo 1 pretend to very little more than 
allufions all along. It requires deeper work, a larger compa r s, 
and 9 clofer attention to eftablifli a General Theory upon the In¬ 
trigues of Vegetation, and of all Saline Operations: The 
very Air my (for ought I know) afford ftore and variety 
of Salt trdaflt the Foundations of my Overtures, at lead as 
far as pertains to Vegetables. And the Mineral Salts have 
their receffes deeper, than I can dive, and their adivities are 
fvvifter, than Ihaveskilor leifure to trace. 

Neither had I any phancy, that the Sap in Winter 
defeended to the Root, fince I favv an Aple-tree, that yiel¬ 
ded 4 or 5 Hogfheads of ftrong Cider yearly •, and a Pear-tree, 
that yielded more Perry $ yet both growing on a dry ground , 
where they could get no other liquor then what theCloudsand 
the Air afforded.’ Yet I conceive, that thefe Trees have 
an intercourfe of peculiar spirits fome way linked together, 
and vigoroufly co-operating, from the very Fibers of the low - 
weft Roots to the Top-leaves. And of th,s f had fame w.uri - 
rinefs,when I exprc-lfed the correfpondence between the Timber 
and Seeds in thefe terms*— mare immediate and peculiar , 
Numb. 46. \\ 920. 

But 1 hive no fondnefs for thofe Notes, which bear my 
name in your Tracis of N. 43, and 4They wcie haftiiy 
didated , neither reviewed, nor fitted for the publick $ o~ 
iherwifel fliould Jiave promis’d Jets and perhaps prov’dmore. 
If the fmpeitinencesjlncoherences and diflcolationsmay bepar- 
sbrul I can ask no other favour for thole Scribles, J/» 



